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RELATIONS IN GENERAL AND UNIVERSALS 
IN PARTICULAR.’ II. 


ET us now compare our theory of universals with some others, and 
first with two of the three that have had the longest and widest 
currency, viz., with what have historically been known as ‘‘ Platonic 
realism’’ and ‘‘ Aristotelian realism.’’ Until further notice we shall 
call the respective advocates of these views ‘‘Platonists’’ and ‘‘ Aris- 
totelians,’’ without wishing to be understood as implying that all 
who call themselves Platonists would subscribe to ‘‘Platonic real- 
ism,’’ or all Aristotelians to ‘‘ Aristotelian realism,’’ or even to sug- 
gest that ‘‘Platonic realism’’ was Plato’s own considered view. 

We agree with both Platonists and Aristotelians that there are 
universals. What is thoroughly sound in the theories of these two 
schools is the recognition that experienced similarities between con- 
crete things fail to furnish, without more ado, an adequate basis for 
logical thinking. Abstraction is needed, and when abstraction dis- 
covers characters in concrete things, there is ipso facto also the dis- 
covery that it is by virtue of the similarity of their characters that 
concrete things are similar. But neither Platonists nor Aristotelians 
are satisfied that these discoveries reveal all that is to be known in 
the matter. Just as the similarity of characters is needed to account 
for the similarity of concrete things, so, they contend, there must be 
something that accounts for the similarity of characters. This some- 
thing they find in one character for each entire set of similar char- 
acters. Plato and Aristotle called this something ¢edos, and their 
Latin followers called it universale. In English ‘‘universal’’ is 
perhaps a better translation than ‘‘idea,’’ because the latter word 
has acquired other meanings much more familiar. For Plato, at 
least when he wrote the Phaedrus, the universal was pure, without 
alloy or admixture from characters that appear in time, unchang- 
ing, absolute. Every temporal character ‘‘participates’’ in its uni- 
versal (éxelvou eréxer) without thereby adulterating that universal. 
In Aristotle, if not in the more mature Plato, the universals lost 
their aloofness from things in time without losing therewith their 


1 Continued from preceding number, pp. 5-15. 
29 
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timelessness. Each universal is one identical character, changeless 
in many concrete changing things. But in spite of whatever differ- 
ence there may be between these two theories, they agree that there 
can be no similarity between two objects except as there is an identical 
character that authorizes and authenticates the similarity. The re- 
lation of similarity can not by itself relate anything; but fortunately 
it can and does operate under charter from some universal.” 

If in our theory we are unwilling to follow Platonists and Aris- 
totelians in going beyond the empirical fact that characters are actu- 
ally related by similarities, it is because we do not feel the need nor 
even the urge to multiply entities beyond necessity by bringing in 
non-empirical universals to validate empirical findings. However, 
we do not claim such omniscience as alone could justify us in deny- 
ing outright that there are universals of the Platonic or of the Aris- 
totelian stripe. There may be such entities, for all we do not know, 
just as there may be an unnumbered multitude of angels in this 
room, dancing on invisible needle points. But if there are, we do 
not ‘‘hear the flutter of their wings.’’ This may be due to an ob- 
tuseness on our part. Hence it is not only in the spirit of tolerance, 
but also of meet humility that we are willing to let those who need 
them have their ‘‘eternal essences’’ keeping state either in a realm 
of their own or in an invisible extension of the realm of experience; 
willing even to let them have their ‘‘Pure Potentials for the Specific 
Determination of Fact,’’ envisaged in the ‘‘Primordial Nature of 
God.’’ If there be such a Primordial Nature of God, that Nature 
needs, God knows, something to envisage, and Professor Whitehead 
knows it too. Our needs are less exacting, and we decline to stop 
reasoning as best we can and talking about reasoning as much as we 
must, just because we have no delegated warrant. 

Our universals are not characters. For instance, the universal 
‘*blue’’ or ‘‘blueness’’ is not blwe.* As our definition has asserted, 

2 We are all familiar with F. H. Bradley’s treatment of relations on the 
similar principle that relations are powerless to relate; but instead of recogniz- 
ing any effective commission they might have from some higher source, he chal- 
lenged their jurisdiction as being apparent and not real, and finally overwhelmed 
them in the mystic unity of his totalitarian Absolute (Op. cit., chapters III and 
XXVI). 

8 The difference between ‘‘blue’’ and ‘‘blueness,’’ when both are used lit- 
erally, is one of grammatical syntax and not of logic; and grammar has its 
vagaries. We speak indifferently of the ‘‘blue’’ or the ‘‘blueness’’ of my 
lady ’s dress, but hardly of the ‘‘orangeness’’ of your lady’s hat. We speak in- 
differently of a ‘‘man of valor’’ or of a ‘‘brave man’’; but I do not remember 
ever having heard of a ‘‘man of whiteness.’’ Caesar wrote of vir magnae 
auctoritatis, but never, if Gildersleeve is right, of vir auctoritatis. Apuleius, 
however, some two hundred years later, could have done so; and in English we 
say a ‘‘man of influence’’ or an ‘‘influential’’ man. Examples could be multi- 
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it is the entire class of blues, which is no more blue than an asylum 
for the insane is itself literally insane: it is ‘‘insane’’ only by me- 
tonymy (or is it by synecdoche? I always have to look up in the 
dictionary to learn again which is:which ; and just now I don’t care). 
Likewise the entire class of blues, ‘‘blue’’ or ‘‘blueness,’’ the wni- 
versal, is blue only by whatever that figure of speech is. Each 
universal by the idiom of our language takes the name of its in- 
stances. It is bootless to kick against the pricks of idiom, but it does 
profit us to beware of its deceptiveness. 

An argument based on idiom has frequently been urged with 
supposedly devastating effect against such theories as ours. How, 
it is asked, can Smith and Jones be alike in (respect to) breadth— 
of beam—note well the singular ‘‘breadth’’—if there be no single 
identical breadth of beam belonging to them in common. The reply 
is brief and to us it seems adequate: Smith and Jones are alike in 
being severally broad (i.e., alike by virtue of their respective 
breadths) of beam.* Every concrete thing ‘‘shares’’ with every 
other similar concrete thing membership in the class of their respec- 
tive similar characters, but there are as many memberships as there 
are members. There is nothing mystical in such ‘‘participation.’’ 
It finds its adequate logical explanation in the experienced or pos- 
tulated relations of similarity between the experienced or postulated 
characters involved. At least I do not feel a mystic thrill in be- 
longing with Professor X to the class of the superannuated, and so 
far as I can learn neither does he. If there be myth or mystery here, 
there is myth or mystery everywhere. If everywhere, what’s the 
difference? 

Once we have made it clear to ourselves and to others that ac- 
cording to our theory there is no character that is literally and iden- 
tically common to two or more things, there is no more objection to 


plied indefinitely: a ‘‘tower of strength. ...’’ Issue, therefore, must be taken 
with J. S. Mill when he says: ‘‘The word white, denotes all white things, as 
show, paper ..., and implies, or . . . connotes, the attribute whiteness’’ (A 
System of Logic, 8th ed., London, 1872, Vol. I, p. 31 [Book I, Ch. II, §5]). But 
when adjectives are used as nouns, the case is different: ‘‘None but the brave 
deserve the fair,’’ ‘‘ Blessed are the meek.’’ The denotation of common nouns 
varies with the context. Generally they denote concrete objects and connote 
characters; but when we say: ‘‘he is a man,’’ we mean, but with more emphasis, 
‘the is manly.’’ 

4‘“There is one glory of the sun, and another glory of the moon, and another 
glory of the stars: for one star differeth from another star in glory.’’ If we 
Were captious we might ask how one star can differ in grammatically singular 
glory when each has its own distinctive glory. But this would be only to cavil 
ad hominem. What apparently St. Paul meant is that every star is glorious, 
but not all stars are equally brilliant. But if he had said it in this way, what a 
loss of beauty! 
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our speaking of ‘‘common characters’’ than there is in speaking of 
sunrise and sunset in connection with the Copernican theory. The 
avoidance of idiom is pedantic. 

To allow myself a brief indulgence in autobiography, ‘‘ myself 
when young did eagerly frequent’’ doctors of the Platonic idea 


and heard great argument 
About it and about: but evermore 
Came out by the same door where in-I went. 


My long experience in teaching philosophy has led me to the con- 
clusion that mens naturaliter Platonica is as mythical as any myth 
in Plato. That blue things are alike in being blue, students have 
readily admitted, but with some surprise at being asked to admit a 
tautology. It was a rare bird, however, that could be coached and 
coaxed into saying that he believed in a blueness ante rem. And 
when finally he did say it, I can not now but wonder whether he 
meant and believed what I then tried to make him admit and what 
I now vainly try to mean. My present state of mind on this matter 
reminds me of a brilliant college classmate. He had become a pro- 
fessor of English in a university, when I sent him a reprint of my 
doctor’s thesis on Hegel. I was immensely flattered when he re- 
plied that he understood ‘‘every last word of it.’? Here was praise 
indeed! But alas! he closed his letter with the curt remark that he 
did not know what it was all about. 

The intimacy between the universal and the particular in the 

Aristotelian theory is brought out by Professor Sheldon when he 
Says: 
In a very true sense the sameness between the parts of reality permits us to 
say that one part does what it is, as an individual, very far from doing. This 
is not poetry—at least in the anti-logical connotation of that term—but is in 
accord with the strictest logic. And so, to return to our absurd second in- 
stance above: if my hat has been around Cape Horn then the identical qualities 
in yours have indeed had that same experience. If it suits your purpose to 
consider my particular hat representative of yours, you may consider that yours 
has had the benefit of the experiences which mine has suffered. The ab- 
surdity of the illustration lies in the fact that we can hardly consider any good 
practical reason why one hat should thus represent another; but there is noth- 
ing in the logic of the matter to prevent it. In so far as you separate the indi- 
vidual marks of your hat from those of mine, so far yours has done otherwise 
than mine; in so far as you identify them, the one has done what the other has 
done. There are two different points of view about the matter, that is all; and 
neither denies the other. There is no reductio; the one object does what the 
other object does, and it does also much that the other object does not do.5 


I have quoted this passage in extenso, italics and all, so as not to 
do injustice to the author, but without any intention of suggesting 


5 Wilmon Henry Sheldon, Strife of Systems and Productive Duality, Cam- 
bridge [Mass.], 1918, pp. 502-503. 
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that all Aristotelian realists would subscribe to every or any part 
of it. It is for them to say. But what Mr. Sheldon says does pose 
a problem which all of them should face. To his honor, Mr. Shel- 
don faces it squarely, and solves it to his satisfaction by appealing 
to ‘‘good practical reasons.’’ But apparently not all Aristotelian 
realists, when dealing with logic, think much of ‘‘good practical 
reasons,’’ nor do they seem to think much on the problem Mr. Shel- 
don faces. 

One of the most distinguished advocates of Aristotelian realism 
at the present time is Professor Morris R. Cohen, and it gives me 
great satisfaction that in most of what in his important work he 
says of universals I can agree heartily.° The nub of my difference 
from him is found in what I omitted in my previous quotation from 
him.?’ Let us now quote in full the sentence from which this omis- 
sion was made, and in so doing italicize what was then omitted: 
‘‘Tf there were no real likeness, no examples of identity in different 
instances, the formulation of scientific laws would be without any 
possible application.’’ What is meant by ‘‘identity in different in- 
stanees’’ is brought out in a later sentence in the same paragraph: 
‘‘The scientific pursuit of rational connection presupposes that 
things do have certain common natures and relations.’’ Again, we 
are told that the progress of any science ‘‘depends upon our ability 
to see things . . . only as the embodiments of those universals which 
are relevant to our inquiry . . . without some perception of the ab- 
stract or universal traits which the new shares with the old, we can 
not recognize or discover new truths. In the most elementary kind 
of inference . . . some perception of the universal or abstract ele- 
ment of identity is involved’’ (pp. 124-125). In another passage 
we are told that neither universals nor particulars are what we 
definitely recognize as such at the start: ‘“‘the actual growth of 
knowledge . . . is mainly a progress not from the particular to the 
universal but from the vague to the definite. The distinction be- 
tween the particular and the universal is generally implicit and only 
comes to explicit or clear consciousness in the higher stages of 
knowledge. . . . The process of reflection is necessary to make the 
universal clear and distinct, but as the discriminating element in 
observation it aids us to recognize the individual’’ (p. 124). I bring 
our quotations from Mr. Cohen’s work to a close with these last 
three sentences, not because I disagree on this point (if I am allowed 
to give my own interpretation to ‘‘universal’’), but in order to pre- 
Sent a fairly complete statement of his view, and to confess that if 

8 Op. cit. The most significant passages bearing on universals are found 
listed in the Index. The page references in my text which deals with Cohen’s 
view are to this volume. 

7 See pp. 12-12 in first part. 
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by ‘‘universal’’ is meant literally an ‘‘abstract element of identity’’ 
‘‘in different instances,’’ such reflection as I have been able to make 
does not make explicit any such universals. ‘‘The higher stages of 
knowledge’’ where this revelation is vouchsafed lie beyond my pres- 
ent reach. Such knowledge is too wonderful for me; it is high, I can 
not attain unto it. In the meantime I should like to know why our 
universals will not serve all the logical purposes that his are said to 
serve. If it does that, then like all other nominalists I will not 
attempt further heights. If it does not ... But let me wait till 
it is shown that it does not. : 

Having now discussed the relation of our theory to the Platonic 
and Aristotelian thesis, we pass on to nominalism. But what is 
nominalism? Many have been the definitions given of it, and many 
have been the views of those who have called themselves nominalists 
or have been so called by others. From ‘‘a certain John’’® and his 
suecessor Roscelin, through some eight hundred years, to John Stuart 
Mill and Roy Wood Sellars, there has been an infinite variety of 
nominalisms, rivalling that of Cleopatra. A casual survey of the 
theories presented by these thinkers reveals only two articles in their 
common creed. They all agree (1) in disallowing Platonic and 
Aristotelian universals, and (2) in maintaining that whatever is, is 
particular. It seems therefore proper to characterize as nominalistic 
any thinker who subscribes to these two articles. In this sense our 
theory is nominalistic. But a common creed does not secure agree- 
ment on other important points. 

A comparison of our nominalism with that of Professor Sellars is 
timely, since his theory is fully presented in a volume ® the recency 
of which, together with its importance as a contribution to the phi- 
losophy of critical realism, justifies me in assuming that it is familiar 
to all philosophers. Therefore it is not necessary to go into details. 
The fundamental difference of his theory from ours is that Mr. 
Sellars as a critical realist builds his theory on the position ‘‘that 
any factor distinguishable in a perceptual experience is given. . . . 
It is only the external thing, which is the object of the perceiving, 
which is not given, that is, not a factor in the individual’s field of 
experience. And this view . . . holds equally for conception and 
judgment. ‘Given’ means a factor in an individual’s experience”’ 
(p. 148). Hence universals present to Sellars a double problem: (1) 
what are universals in the individual’s experience, in the mind that 
makes ‘‘categorial interpretations’”’ (p. 406)? and (2) what are uni- 
versals in the physical world? His solution of the first problem is 

8 See Maurice De Wulf’s History of Mediaeval Philosophy, tr. by Ernest ©. 
Messenger, London, 1926, Vol. I, p. 110. 


® Roy Wood Sellars, The Philosophy of Physical Realism, New York, 193°. 
The page references, when we are dealing with Mr. Sellars, are to this volume. 
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his ‘‘logical conceptualism,’’ that of the second is his ‘‘ontological 
nominalism.’’ ‘‘The position which I shall defend,’’ says he, ‘‘may 
be called logical conceptualism and ontological nominalism”’ (p. 
155). 

What then is Mr. Sellars’ logical conceptualism? ‘‘Suppose that 
I am dealing with sense-data and suppose these are to be regarded as 
particulars. What, then, do I mean when I apply the concept ‘‘red”’ 
to two sense-data? Clearly, I am not denying their particularity, 
but I am saying that with respect to a feature of the one I can 
rightly apply the concept red and that with respect to a feature of 
the other I can likewise apply the concept red. Each feature is an 
instance of red. But do we mean more by the expression, ‘instance 
of red,’ than we mean by the expression, ‘the concept applies?’ I 
doubt it. May it not be, then, that the identity of the concept is 
carried over to the qualities? [Yes.] . . . We think two particulars 
in terms of the same concept; but does this epistemic unity justify 
the assumption of a factor literally common to the two particulars?’’ 
[No.] (P. 161.) The answers which I have supplied in brackets 
to these two questions constitutes Mr. Sellars’ logical conceptualism 
when ‘‘identity of the concept’’ is taken to mean repetition of ‘‘the 
same meaning as content’’ (p. 163). 

Mr. Sellars’ ontological nominalism is the thesis ‘‘that the very 
mode of working of our minds through concepts as instruments leads 
us to project the recurrence of the same meanings in our minds into 
the things we are thinking of. Logical identity [i.e., ‘identity of 
the concept’] is transformed into universals in things’’ (p. 158). 
‘In the strict sense,’’ however, ‘‘the only universals are concepts. 
But the controlled correspondence and revelatory capacity of these 
concepts make it seem to us as though there were universals in 
nature’’ (p. 168). A similar distinction to that between actual uni- 
versals as concepts and als ob objective universals also holds between 
classes. ‘‘In the strict sense, classes do not exist in nature. There 
are only similar things. Classes express a way of thinking things 
together by means of a logical connotation which corresponds to and 
applies to actual things’’ (p. 173). 

These quotations, which, of course, are not to be considered as 
giving a complete view of Mr. Sellars’ theory, indicate the main 
points of difference between his theory and ours. 

Mr. Sellars’ view in regard to classes reminds us of the treat- 
ment of classes in the Principia, where they are introduced as 
‘“‘merely symbolic or linguistic conveniences, not genuine objects as 
their members are if they are individuals.’° This means that 

10 Whitehead and Russell, Principia Mathematica, Cambridge, Vol. I., 2nd 


ed. (1925), p. 72. In the page references given in this and the following para- 
graph of the text, this volume will appear as ‘‘PM,’’ 
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classes as genuine objects are not needed in the Principia; whether 
there are such classes is not a problem that belongs to mathematical 
logic. As against this non-committal attitude our theory takes an 
affirmative position, not dogmatically but under the postulate that 
similarities are as ‘‘genuine’’ as the terms they relate, and that a 
relational complex of ‘‘genuinely’’ similar terms that are themselves 
“‘venuine’’ is itself a ‘‘genuine’’ object. The Principia claims the 
merit of doing justice to the advocates of intensions and those of ex- 
tensions ‘‘by showing that an extension (which is the same as a class) 
is an incomplete symbol, whose use always acquires its meaning 
through a reference to intension’’ (PM, p. 72). Our theory can 
claim the same merit, since any universal of ours is an extension 
whose members are particular intensions. Furthermore, since ac- 
cording to our theory every character is abstracted within a synthetic 
unity of characters, i.e., within an ‘‘object,’’ any class of characters 
is coéxtensive with the class of objects of which they are the respec- 
tive characters. The two classes are, indeed, not equivalent, since 
their members are not the same; but there is a one-one correlation 
between the two classes, and there is also an inseparability of the 
one-one correlates. 

There is another difference between our view and that of the 
Principia, since the latter defines an ‘‘individual’’ or a ‘‘ particular”’ 
as ‘‘anything that can be the subject of an atomic proposition’’ (PM, 
p. xix), while no predicable character and no relation, i.e., no ‘‘uni- 
versals,’’ can be subjects of any propositions. Universals, thus de- 
fined, of course differ from our universals; but this is not the dif- 
ference that I wish to emphasize, for I agree with Ramsey when he 
says: 

Now it seems to me as clear as anything can be in philosophy [and I would add, 
in any logic except the logic of the Principia] that the two sentences ‘‘ Socrates 
is wise,’’ ‘‘ Wisdom is a characteristic of Socrates’’ assert the same fact and 
express the same proposition. They are not, of course, the same sentence, but 
they have the same meaning, just as two sentences in two different languages 


can have the same meaning. Which sentence we use is a matter either of literary 
style, or of the point of view from which we approach the fact.’’ 11 


11 Frank Plumpton Ramsey, The Foundations of Mathematics, New York 
and London, 1931, p. 116. As the first footnote in the second edition of the 
Principia tells us, Ramsey ‘‘read the whole’’ of that volume ‘‘in MS and con- 
tributed valuable criticisms and suggestions’’ (PM, p. xiii). If the view we 
have just quoted was one of the suggestions Ramsey made, it was not adopted, 
either because the authors of the Principia did not agree with the view, or be- 
cause it did not fit into the technique adopted in their treatment of propositions. 
The paper from which our quotation is made first appeared in Mind in 1925, 
the year of the publication of the second edition of the Principia. In a short 
Note (1926) Ramsey says that he is very doubtful about what he had been sure 
of when he wrote that paper, viz., that it is ‘‘impossible to discover atomic 
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The paper from which the above quotation is taken had as its 
purpose ‘‘to consider whether there is a fundamental division of 
objects into two classes, particulars ard universals’’ (p. 113). The 
first conclusion he reaches after some discussion is 


that, as regards incomplete symbols, the fundamental distinction is not between 
substantive and adjective but between primary and secondary occurrence; and 
that a substantive is simply a logical construction between whose primary and 
secondary occurrences we fail to distinguish [p. 128, but without italics]. 


But, he tells us, this ‘‘is not the conclusion which I want most to 
stress . . . the real question at issue is the possibility of dividing 
not logical constructions but genuine objects into particulars and 
universals’’ (p. 128). This question, of course, is one of the prob- 
lems which the Principia declines to discuss, since they ‘‘belong to 
the philosophical part of logic, and are not amenable (at any rate 
at present) to mathematical treatment’? (PM, p. xv). Ramsey’s 
conclusion is that this question should belong to symbolic logic: 


Any one who was interested not only in classes of things, but also in their 
qualities, would want to distinguish from among the others those functions 
which were names; and if we called the objects of which they are names qualities 
... the difference analogous to that between ‘‘Socrates’’ and ‘‘wisdom’’ would 
have disappeared. We should have complete symmetry between qualities and 
individuals. . . . So were it not for the mathematician’s biassed interest he 
would invent a symbolism which was completely symmetrical as regards in- 
dividuals and qualities; and it becomes clear that there is no sense in the words 
individual and quality; all we are talking about is two different types of 
objects, such that two objects, one of each type, could be the sole constituents of 
an atomic fact. [P. 132.] 


What interests us is that for Ramsey there are ‘‘two different 
types of objects,’’ viz., ‘‘things’’ and ‘‘their qualities,’’ and that an 
example of neither type is an ‘‘individual,”’ i.e., a ‘‘particular,’’ in 
any sense in which an example of the other type is not. Any ade- 
quate symbolism would be ‘‘completely symmetrical’’ as regards 
these two types. In the terminology of our theory, the instances of 
the two types are respectively ‘‘characters’’ and ‘‘synthetic unities.”’ 
The demand for a symbolism more adequate than that employed in 
the Principia is made by the fact that characters as well as their 
synthetic unities should be treated as values of the subjects of 
relevant propositional functions. Until we have a symbolism in 
which this can be done, symbolic logic is not the whole of logic. 

Because of the importance and. the wide currency of the logic of 
Propositions by actual analysis’’ (Foundations, p. 135). This change of atti- 
tude, however, does not affect the general course or force of the arguments in the 
original paper. 

The page references in the next two paragraphs of our text are to Ramsey’s 
Foundations, unless otherwise indicated. 
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instrumentalism, a comparison of our theory with Professor Dewey’s 
seems called for, but it is with misgiving that I undertake to make it. 
Time was when I was sure that I understood what Mr. Dewey meant, 
and with more zeal than caution I entered the fray, ‘‘knowing what 
I was up against.’ But the years have brought a more sophisti- 
eated mind. How then can I with confidence compare our theory 
with his? If I remember aright, Mr. Dewey once characterized the 
mind of George Herbert Mead as ‘‘seminal.’’ May I apply the same 
characterization to Mr. Dewey’s own mind? And having on another 
occasion expressed my great debt to him for the seeds I have picked 
up from his abundant sowing, I hope he will forgive me if I point 
out that what is seminal not only promises a future harvest but 
also is, while it is still seminal, exceedingly puzzling—as The Preacher 
once observed—because it fails to tell us exactly what is going on or 
where it is going. Mr. Dewey has found, and found truly, so much 
that is not right in the philosophical thinking of our time, and has 
always been so much interested in averting the disastrous practical 
consequences of this wrong thinking, that he has not taken time off 
to gather into a conspectus all that he would have us substitute for 
what he deplores. This is as it should be with a seminal mind. Its 
business is to produce seed and plant it, not to gather the harvest 
into well-ordered bins. Mr. Dewey seeds and plants (none better), 
controversy waters, and time will give the increase. But meanwhile 


what is his theory of universals with which we may compare ours? 
Let us see: 


To assert that knowledge is classification is to assert in effect that kind, char- 
acter, has overlaid and over ridden bare occurrence and existence. To say that 
to know is to define is to recognize that wherever there is knowledge there is 
explicitly present a universal. To hold that cognition is recognition is to con- 
cede that likeness, a relation, rather than existence, is central. And to be 
acquainted with anything is to be aware what it is like, in what sort of ways 
it is likely to behave. These features, character, kind, sort, universal, likeness, 
fall within the universe of meaning.12 


I am tempted to say: ‘‘This is our theory in a nutshell. All 
that is needed is to take it out of the shell and let it expand.’’ And 
I am inclined to think that after all this would be a correct ap- 
praisal. I say ‘‘after all’’; and an instance of this ‘‘all’’ is found 
in the following quotation : 


It would be difficult to imagine any doctrine more absurd than the theory that 
general ideas or meanings arise by the comparison of a number of particulars, 
eventuating in the recognition of something common to them all. [P. 188.] 


12 John Dewey, Experience and Nature, Chicago, London, 1926, p. 330. The 
other page references, given in the text that deals with Mr. Dewey, are to this 
volume. When this text was written I had not seen Mr. Dewey’s recent volume, 
Logic: The Theory of Inquiry, where I hope to find the conspectus I now miss. 
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I should like to think that what is here criticized is ‘‘the recog- 
nition of something common to them all,’’ in the sense of an identical 
abstract embodied in each. But unfortunately nowhere has Mr. 
Dewey given a complete formulation of his views on universals. He 
evidently dislikes regimenting his views according to the technique 
usually adopted by logicians. 

But Mr. Dewey could urge against my formulation of our theory 
that I have constantly spoken of what is ‘‘meant’’ without telling 
what I mean by ‘‘meaning.’’ This is true. But for the purpose 
of this paper I do not care what theory of the meaning of meaning is 
the correct theory. Take any theory you choose; it probably will 
presuppose that there is such a thing as meaning. How we come 
to mean does not matter for the present. We all do mean and what 
our theory maintains is that something real is ‘‘meant’’ by ‘‘uni- 
versal,’’ and that analysis reveals that that something is an entire 
class of characters, each character in any class being as particular 
as anything can be. For any one who experiences a character it is 
‘‘eonsummatory,’’ and it is ‘‘evanescent.’’ ‘‘Such immediate quali- 
ties as red and blue, sweet and sour, tone, the pleasant and un- 
pleasant, . . . are evanescent’’ (p. 115). As Mr. Dewey has re- 
peatedly said, the very evanescence of the consummatory leaves 
something to be desired: we not only enjoy, but we wish to conserve 
and inerease our values. This would be impossible were there not 
classes of the consummatory and of relations, available for us in our 
rational effort to secure the good life. 

Any one who has critically followed the exposition now given of 
our theory of universals will probably have asked whether there is a 
universal ‘‘similarity’’ to be so called from the names of all its in- 
stances: can there be a similarity of all similarities, as there is, let 
us Say, a similarity of all distances? The answer is negative. What- 
ever universals there are, are constituted, each by the similarity of 
the characters that are its instances. Thus there are as many com- 
prehensive similarities as there are universals. These similarities 
are themselves similar; and the (1) similarity of (2) these similari- 
ties is itself similar to these similarities; there is then (3) the 
Similarity of similarity (1) and similarities (2), and so on ad inf. 
Each of these similarities is the particular similarity of the particular 
terms it relates, but there is no single similarity of all similarities. 
Beginning with the similarity of all the similarities that constitute, 
each, a universal, there is a hierarchy of similarities each constitut- 
ing an entire class of the similarities. it relates; and somewhere in 
this infinite series of similarities and of the classes they constitute 
will be found a class whose members are any two similarities you may 
have previously selected. But in selecting your two similarities, you 
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did not select their similarity. Without selection, this latter simi- 
larity comes with what you have selected, just as when you have 
married a woman of your selection, you find that you have acquired, 
along with her; ‘‘in-laws’’ that you did not choose. Using ‘‘type’’ 
in the sense it has in the ‘‘theory of types,’’ we must say that in our 
infinite hierarchy of similarities, each similarity differs in type from 
the similarities it relates. 

Having begun my discussion of universals: with quotations from 
Hume, I wish to close it with a reference to the last paragraph of 
Book I of his Treatise. What Hume said there has scandalized a 
host of critics, but to me it seems a magnificent final paragraph for 
any work in philosophy. The fact that the critics were scandalized 
reminds me of the final line in the limerick about the Rev. Jabez 
MacCotten: ‘‘To the pure all things are rotten.’’ I might wish to 
alter some words in Hume’s paragraph, but in substance it expresses 
the spirit in which I offer this paper ‘‘to the public.’’ It expresses 
my ‘‘present view of the object’’ under discussion. The view pre- 
sented I have entertained for a long time, but the details have been 
growing clearer with further examination. It is, however, a ‘‘tenta- 
tive’’ view. What has been said will doubtless require much revi- 
sion, as it is the result of many past revisions. Any one who has 
found it necessary to revise and re-revise his philosophical outlook 
would indeed have a ‘‘conceited idea of his own judgment’’ if he 
presented his present judgment as definitive either for himself or for 
others. 

EVANDER BraDLEY McGitvary. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 





IN DEFENSE OF ONTOLOGY 
I 


The meaning of ‘‘real’’ appears to be relevance to the realm of 
discourse in terms of which the judgment of reality is made. To this 
extent, then, the application of the words ‘‘real’’ and ‘‘unreal’’ shifts 
according to the realm of discourse that is taken as standard of ref- 
erence. The nature of a realm of discourse is determined by the na- 
ture of the set of problems that constitutes it. Consequently when we 
have established and clearly understood a set of problems, we have 
therein fixed the meaning of ‘‘real’’ relatively to those problems. 
If our problem is to determine the acceleration of a falling body the 
color of the body is irrelevant—that is, unreal with respect to the 
problem. ... The task of metaphysical criticism may be restated as 
the task of clarifying, afresh within each new context, the specific 
meanings that ‘‘real’’ will from time to time have.1 


1Burnham and Wheelwright: Introduction to Philosophical Analysis, pPp- 
183-184, 
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HE above passage contains an admirably clear statement of 
what we may call the modern attempt to eliminate ontology. 
It is characteristic of much of the most competent and rigorous 
thinking of the present day. Ontology, the study of being as such, 
has lapsed from its ancient position of ‘‘first philosophy’’ and we 
find the place occupied by enquiries concerning scientific methodol- 
ogy. It seems to many thinkers legitimate and fruitful to talk of 
real and wnreal in a special context, but pointless to ask questions 
about the real world, or about being in general. 

According to Professor C. I. Lewis, the criteria of the ‘‘realms 
of discourse’’ mentioned above (the term is not his) are determined 
a priori. They are not the content of experience or of a revelation. 
They are the product of the mind’s own legislative power, whereby 
we ‘‘delimit’’ such realms as, for instance, the physical or the bio- 
logical, thereby setting up standards for our interpretation of em- 
pirical facts. Thus we frame judgments concerning the ‘‘reality’’ 
or ‘‘unreality’’ of the qualia given in experience. 

‘‘A priori principles of categorial interpretation are required 
to limit reality; they are not required to limit experience’’ (p. 222).? 

For Professor Lewis ‘‘Nothing is real in all categories; every- 
thing is real in some eategory’’ (pp. 321-322), (Dream, hallucina- 
tion, illusion are categorial terms). 


It is not a priori certain that any given experience is validly interpretable 
in a particular category—for example, the physical. But we do know with 
certainty and a priori that if X is a physical thing, then it will conform to 
certain general principles which can be laid down in advance because they con- 
stitute criteria of the physical. ... To fail to conform is to be repudiated as 
not pertinent to our present study. [P. 322.] 


The repudiated is the ‘‘unreal’’—the irrelevant. 

Shall we then recognize a number of reals, each determined by 
our interest in a distinct type of enquiry? But this very recogni- 
tion involves important considerations which may carry us toward 
a more fundamental definition of reality than that of methodolog- 
ical relevance. It is clear that the mathematical, physical or bio- 
logical realms of discourse, for instance, overlap, the animal body 
being at once spatial, physical, and alive.* We can then point to 
a particular entity and say that it belongs to more than one realm 
of discourse. When we say that the entity X can be studied from 
the point of view of two or more sciences, we do not mean that X 
as a whole is a reality for any realm of discourse mentioned. It 
is exhausted by none of them. But still as a whole we can discuss 

2 All quotations from Professor Lewis are taken from his Mind and the 
World-Order. The italics are his throughout. 


8 See Professor Miller’s review of Mind and the World-Order in The Philo- 
sophical Review, Vol. XL (1931), p. 576. 
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it, as we are doing now. And this discussion must determine a 
realm of discourse unless it is wholly to be outlawed. 

But what can we say concerning the entity X, if we will not 
surrender it to the specialists? That it exists? Undoubtedly. 
But what further can be said of existence or sheer being? We may 
seek in vain by the methods of traditional analysis for a charac- 
teristic common to all existents. We may, indeed, quite baffled, 
quote Hegel’s dictum that pure being is pure ‘nothing or, at least 
apparently, avoid the problem by talking about ‘‘possible objects 
of sensuous perception’’ or ‘‘space-time manifolds,’’ whereby psy- 
chological or mathematical terminology is perverted from its proper 
function to describe existence in general. But there still remains 
the possibility that we perceive existence through some mode of 
awareness prior to and independent of the sophisticated thinking 
by which a scientific realm of discourse is determined. We shall 
defend this thesis. 


II 


We do not, many of us, today believe that the concrete world as 
a whole is causa sui. But we do, I think, all of us, believe that the 
universe is, as Quintillian said of the style of Pericles, instans sibi 
or compact. By this I mean that we all admit the presence of a 
concrete or compact world differing from the structures of theory 
or the unrealized schemes of practice. It is to this world, what 
Professor Blondel has called a solidum quid, that the natural sci- 
ences look for subject-matter. The concrete world, the one en- 
semble of things in which we live, is present to thought as instans 
sibi. Anything that actually exists, exists with and conditioned 
by the other entities and this fact of togetherness is always recog- 
nized although it can not always be made explicit in detail. Con- 
sider Peirce’s reflections upon the nature of fact. 


... that which gives actuality is opposition. The fact ‘‘takes place.’’ 
It has its here and now; and into that place it must crowd its way. For just 
as we can only know facts by their acting upon us, and resisting our will, . . . 
so we can only conceive a fact as gaining reality by actions against other 
realities. And further to say that something has a mode of being which lies 
not in itself but in its being over against a second thing, is to say that the 
mode of being is the existence which belongs to fact. 

The same conclusion can be reached by another line of thought. There are 
different kinds of existence. There is the existence of physical actions, there 
is the existence of physical volitions, there is the existence of all time, there 
is the existence of the present, there is the existence of the creations of one 
of Shakespear’s plays, and, for aught we know, there may be another crea- 
tion with a space and time of its own in which things may exist. Each kind 
of existence consists in having a place among the total collection of such a 
universe. It consists in being a second to any object in such universe taken 
as first [that is, it is a fact conditioning the realization of any object taken 
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as sheer possibility]. It is not time and space which produce this character. 
It is rather this character which for its realization calls for something like 
time and space. 


Peirce’s conception of fact is of first importance for ontology. 
The ‘‘character’’ of existence, which he describes, affords a definite 
content to the ontological predicate. Existence ceases to be a mere 
‘“‘this.’’ It becomes a ‘‘what.’’ The full import of this concep- 
tion can be grasped only when we undertake to do without it. 
Suppose actual things and events isolated from one another. There 
seems to be no contradiction here but clearly there is something 
which the human mind is not prepared to accept. Unless we can 
describe in some degree the concrete marginal conditions of the 
phenomenon of which we speak, no one is called upon to believe 
us. As Plato insisted, in Timaeus, 52, ‘‘that which is neither in 
heaven nor in earth has no existence.’’ Suppose we are told that 
So-and-So is dead but that our questions as to the precise manner 
of his demise are beside the point: whether he died in an accident, 
from disease, by poison or where he was at the time of his death 
has nothing to do with the case. He has died and there is an end 
on it. The ‘‘Platonic form’’ of death is apparently the only con- 
dition of So-and-So’s dissolution that can be mentioned. The scorn 
with which such explanation would be received is an indication of 
the human mind’s respect for the notion of the concrete. We all 
admit that no bit of actuality is isolated either with reference to 
its temporal background or its contemporary environment. 

Concrete entities have histories and these become involved * with 
other histories that are ‘‘taking place’’ along with them. These 
histories inflict conditions upon one another. Thus, when we con- 
sider a concrete entity as the embodiment or exemplification of a 
sheer form or pattern, we must recognize many features of its con- 
crete tissue as extrinsic, i.e., as not specified in the pattern or im- 
plied thereby. Histories jostle together and exemplifications of 
form are pressed upon by a welter of foreign fact, itself, of course, 
the embodiment of other form, which ‘‘brutally’’ or extrinsically 
conditions their detail. On the other hand, extra-concrete form, 
pure form, is isolated or without extrinsic detail. Since they do 
not themselves ‘‘take place,’’ these extra-concrete or isolated forms 
may be equally relevant to two or more concrete situations or facts. 
In this sense, we may say that the extra-concrete entities enjoy an 
equivalent relevance to many concrete facts, whereas actual things 
and events are committed to one milieu, in which they have taken 

4C. 8. Peirce: Collected Papers, Vol. I, pp. 432, 433. The parenthetical 
comment is my own. 


5Compare Perey Hughes: ‘‘Involvement and Implication,’’ The Philo- 
sophical Review, Vol. XLVII (1938), pp. 267-274. 
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place and to which they belong more properly than to any other. 
Any object enjoying such equivalent relevance we shall call a 
possibility, since the word suggests this relation to the concrete 
world rather more completely than does form or pattern. There 
are then many types of possibility in this sense: classes, laws, ideals, 
schematic plans for action or for thought. 

When a possibility is ‘‘realized,’’ ‘‘embodied,’’ or ‘‘exempli- 
fied’’ in the concrete world, it may seem to have surrendered with 
respect to one of its many avenues of relevance, its nature as an 
isolated entity. It ceases, in this respect, to appear as a pure pos- 
sibility. It seems to present itself as an aspect of a concrete item 
in a compact world. But this is merely appearance. When we are 
aware of embodied form, we must always admit that the possibil- 
ity here actualized has other avenues of relevance, even though we 
may not specify them. Therefore we have to recognize that em- 
bodiment has not altered or defaced the possibility. Thus Plotinus 
employs what is at very least a happy figure when he speaks of the 
actual as an emanation of the form. The form is cast into an ac- 
tual, historical situation, yet it remains, in itself, unscathed, un- 
limited, and inexhaustible. 

Possibility and concretion seem to present themselves as the most 
general aspects of the world-order in which we live. And I dare- 
say that there are many of us who would be willing to recognize 
them without more ado as the prime features of reality, of which 
we may be said to be directly aware. But the progress of philos- 
ophy has always been furthered by the constructive skeptics who 
resist such conclusions and who will accept them if at all only when 
they see clearly what they sacrifice by withholding their assent. 
We should acquiesce in so ambitious an hypothesis only if we feel 
that it is supported by a canon similar to Bosanquet’s celebrated 
principle of ‘‘This or nothing.’’ In the sequel we shall undertake 
to show how little we can afford to withhold our assent, and so to 
make clear that possibility and concretion are the indispensable and 
inescapable objects of all our thinking. If we do not know these, 
we know nothing at all. 

III 


We have hitherto been discussing the problem of existence in 
the third person. We have, along with many others, noticed two 
of the many meanings of is. The Platonic form is, and so also any 
concrete object is. Jt is can indicate the isolated or concrete status 
of an object. What, now, of I am? Is the ego the cogito, isolated 
or concrete? Or does it belong to neither order? Plato occasion- 
ally tells us that the mind is at home only with the forms; but 
modern philosophy, starting with the Cartesian cogito, recognizes 
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the I am as the very archetype of the existential, a view held to-day, 
for instance, by both A. E. Taylor and Eddington.*® 

The argument of the cogito leads Descartes to the belief: My 
consciousness is actual. Strictly speaking, perhaps, Descartes was 
wrong or at least ambiguous. Although, as we shall see, deeply 
involved in actuality, the I am is not actual in the same way as the 
subject of the third person judgment. Consciousness has a grip 
upon possibility which we do not attribute to the unconscious con- 
crete thing. The essence of the cogito is decision, as the voluntar- 
istic Descartes knew; it is the act of accepting or rejecting theo- 
retical or practical alternatives; of this essence the act of Car- 
tesian doubt is a happy and spectacular example. That conscious- 
ness is inseparable from choice or acceptance of a set of alternatives 
at the expense of another set can hardly be challenged by anyone 
who considers the important element of selective attention by which 
the content of consciousness is so largely determined. Such di- 
vergent thinkers, for instance, as Royce, Bergson, and Whitehead 
would all agree that consciousness could not be what it is without 
this central power of decision. Alternatives appear as structures 
of possibility, perhaps only the possibility of denying a certain 
proposition, but possibility, none the less. 

It is with pleasure and a sense of reassurance that I find Pro- 
fessor Lewis insisting upon a very similar point, although in a 
somewhat different context. 


The a priori has its origin in an act of mind; it has in some sense the 
character of fiat and is in some respects like deliberate choice. The a priori 
is a peculiar possession of mind because it bears the stamp of the mind’s crea- 
tion. And the criterion of creativity is not inevitability but exactly its oppo- 
site, the absence of impulsion and the presence of at least conceivable alter- 
natives. [P. 213.] 


We may heartily agree with Professor Lewis that at least certain 
of the categories which outline the several fields of scientific enquiry 
have been chosen in acts of creative ingenuity which do much more 
than copy something given. This is splendid. But has Professor 
Lewis gone far enough? These acts of choice can hardly take 
place in a vacuum, nor can they be without structure. The act of 
choice itself deserves attention; its nature must be stated and in 
so far as possible explained. And to contribute toward this end 
is our present undertaking. 

If there were no concrete world limiting consciousness there 

6 ‘*The physical world . . . impinges on the spiritual and derives its actual- 
ity solely from this contact,’’ Sir Arthur Eddington in Science, Religion and 


Reality, p. 211. See also A. E. Taylor: Faith of a Moralist, Vol. I, p. 41; and 
W. E. Hocking in Contemporary Idealism in America, p. 61. 
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would be no decision, for there would be no reason for choosing 
between possibilities, which would then float in an ideal innocence. 
In such a world, if world it may be called, there would be no prob- 
lems, practical or theoretical. Incompatible alternatives offer a 
problem only when we know that we can embody or verify but one 
of them in concretion. Aside from this there is no conflict but 
merely contrast, and contrast where there is no point of view from 
which to draw distinctions. To many this may sound like sheer 
pragmatism, the criterion of reality being derived from voluntary 
decision, which stands very close to the essence of action. But a 
little reflection should make clear that the pursuit of theory also 
involves decision, the consideration and rejection or acceptance of 
possibilities. 

Awareness of concretion and possibility, of form and thinghood, 
is the ontological revelation, or primordial apprehension of the 
world-structure, to which both theory and practice conform. Losing 
sight of this revelation would paralyze the human mind, which 
would then be unequipped to choose or to decide. Denial of this 
revelation appears as conceivable only to the most sophisticated 
theorist, and even he must ignore his denial if he is to live or even 
to transact the business of the intellect. 

The ontological revelation seems to be a ‘‘natural light’’ which 
accompanies all theoretical and practical decision and gives it form. 
So in philosophy, the status of consciousness is bound up with that 
of concretion and possibility. Consciousness is an amphibian 
breathing the atmospheres of both these orders, but requiring, un- 
like the frog, both atmospheres at once. Possibility and concre- 
tion are the most general conditions of the human act. Indeed, I 
never even doubt, Cartesianwise, without setting my situation 
against the background of the possibility of my denying a propo- 
sition, even though I may decide to accept it in the end. 

Thus on one point our reinterpretation of Descartes’ cogito 
differs very sharply from the master’s own conception. Having 
shown that the cogito is intimately bound up with possibility and 
concretion, we are in no danger of considering it as, even apparently, 
isolated from a world. There is no need to prove the existence of 
entities distinct from the cogito. Our ontological argument, so to 
speak, is included in the description of the human act itself. You 
ean not have decision without what we may call the ontology of 
alternatives. And the ontology of alternatives constitutes a de- 
scription of the theater in which the act of decision takes place. 
We may challenge anyone to conceive of another setting for de- 
cision. Certainly the history of philosophy contains no formidable 
rival. No philosopher has ever denied the presence of concretion, 
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although some have considered it as comprising no more than their 
own states of mind. And no one has the right to deny conscious- 
ness a grip upon possibility unless he is ready to describe conscious- 
ness as wholly sub-voluntary. And if he does this, he will have 
Professor Lewis himself, among others, to contend with. 


Since X is given, if condition Y should be supplied, then Z would accrue. 
When Y is a condition which I myself fulfill, or refrain from fulfilling, my 
knowledge serves to guide my action to desired ends. The sweetness of the 
apple, the hotness of the stone, etc., are known by means of such truth of 
hypothetical propositions: this round, ruddy somewhat being given, if I should 
bite, it would taste sweet ... if I could do nothing about experience, then 
since such hypotheticals would be meaningless, reality 7 would be no thicker than 
an inevitable stream of consciousness—that is, I should not confront reality 
but at most a fatally determined life. [P. 357.] 


In this case, condition Y clearly must be apprehended as a possi- 
bility to be realized. Certainly we can not apprehend it in detail 
and with its margins as a concretion before it takes its place in the 
actual world. It is interesting to notice, although perhaps not 
essential to our present argument, that Professor Lewis believes de- 
terminism to be inconsistent with our ability to realize possibilities. 

But there is an even more pertinent and explicit mention of 
possibility in Professor Lewis’s work. He offers as a ‘‘fundamen- 
tal requirement of knowledge,’’ a principle to the effect that it is 
not ‘‘the case that every recognizable appearance is equally asso- 
ciated with, or followed by, every other’’ (p. 367). Professor 
Lewis then comments, ‘‘although this has the appearance of a limi- 
tation of the possibilities of experience it has in the end no alter- 
native. To put it in paradox; every possible experience is ipso 
facto a possibility of experience, but it is not possible that all possi- 
bilities should be actual. Any possibility is a possible actuality, 
but it is not possible that all possibilities should be concomitantly 
real. The coincident actuality of all possibilities is impossible. 
Thus the requirement that actuality be a limitation of the all-pos- 
sible, is not itself a limitation of the possibilities’’ (p. 368). Pro- 
fessor Lewis has not only recognized possibilities and actuality as 
fundamentally involved in the primary requirements of knowledge,* 
but he has penetrated the nature of them both, when he argues that 
actuality can carry only a limited section of possibility at any one 
time. 


7 Of course, Professor Lewis is here referring to his interpretation. of real- 
ity. 

8 See also Professor Lewis’s Presidential Address, ‘‘ Experience and Mean- 
ing’? (The Philosophical Review, Vol. XLIII, 1934, pp. 125-146), where he 
distinguishes sharply between the pure form of verifiability (or possible ex- 
perience itself) and such verifiability as conditioned by the actual (p. 141). 
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To conclude: We have seen that all purposive activity, whether 
theoretical or practical, includes reference to both form and thing- 
hood, to possibility and actuality. Now, let the term ‘‘reality”’ 
indicate the interplay of these two orders, of a compact, concrete 
world which comprises a realization of some possibilities and the 
exclusion of others. (Many of us will think of this reality as a 
process whereby exemplifications of possibility succeed one another 
in historical series, whereby time feeds space .with succeeding ex- 
emplifications which can not take place together. Sut working out 
this conception is not essential to our present argument. ) 

Shall we then be justified in speaking of such reality without 
the methodological limitations surveyed above? I fail to see why 
not. In what context could this entity just defined, prove irre- 
levant or ‘‘unreal’’? Certainly in no practical context and cer- 
tainly in no natural science where we must choose between hy- 
potheses, deciding in favor of one hypothesis as true of the actual 
state of affairs. Nor in mathematics, even though here we are 
sometimes said to ignore the question of actual exemplification. In 
mathematics, after all, we need the contrast between possibility and 
concretion in order to understand the analytic nature of mathe- 
matics, to know how mathematics differs, say, from physics. 

We have, if the above presentation is sound, rescued reality 
from the relativists. But we have offered a very minimum of dis- 
cussion whereby the denotation of the term may be rehearsed. To 
complete this discussion, to recount at length what is actual and 
what is possible in the order of things is not our task. Nor is it 
the task of philosophy to do this except in the broadest outline— 
and even then such an outline is cosmological rather than ontolog- 
ical in nature. Philosophical cosmology must follow upon ontology. 
It must consider the assertions and the presuppositions offered to 
philosophy by the several fields of human experience and human 
enterprise. Nor can cosmology recognize any one of these as an 
exclusive starting point. The content of reality, as opposed to its 
essential structure, will be determined as we succeed in reconciling 
the claims which the several special studies and activities make 
upon philosophy. For this cosmological task ontology has, so to 
speak, set the stage in its most general aspect—the theater of theory 
and practice, which our discussion of possibility and concretion has 
made evident. 


NEwtTon P. STALLKNECHT. 
BowDoIn COLLEGE. 
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The Pythagorean Background of the Theory of Recollection. 
AuisteR CAMERON. (Ph.D. dissertation, Columbia University. ) 
Menasha, Wisconsin: George Banta Publishing Company. 1938. 
viii + 101 pp. 

As Zeller has remarked, the legends about Pythagoras increase 
with remoteness from his lifetime and dwindle away into silence the 
nearer we come to him. It has been doubted whether he initiated 
the movement with which he has been traditionally associated, or 
indeed whether there were any ‘‘Pythagoreans’’ before the fourth 
century. This dissertation is an attempt to rehabilitate early Py- 
thagorean philosophy in opposition to the recent criticisms by E. 
Frank and G. Rathmann. The author supposes that Aristotle’s 
allusion to ‘‘those who are called Pythagoreans’’ (Met. 958b 23) 
really means Pythagoreans and not ‘‘so-called Pythagoreans.’’ His 
position is similar to that of Wilamowitz, who regarded Pythagoras 
as the first Greek thinker to express the idea of immortality in terms 
of the transmigration of souls. However, Mr. Cameron is not con- 
cerned here with the legendary figure of ‘‘Pythagoras the Samian.’’ 
He is persuaded that ‘‘someone before Plato brought the theory of 
Transmigration into the field of philosophy. But to name that 
‘someone’ Pythagoras is too arbitrary. . . . Let it be understood, 
then, that whenever Pythagoras is discussed, it is not a historical 
Pythagoras we are considering, but Pythagoras as he existed in 
men’s minds. in the fifth century’’ (p. 8). If Pythagoras was not 
responsible for Pythagoreanism, it must have been someone else of 
the same name. 

Mr. Cameron’s thesis is that Plato’s theory of Anamnesis stems 
directly from ‘‘the Pythagorean tradition of Memory,’’ namely, the 
doctrine of Transmigration interpreted as ‘‘a mathematical ap- 
proach to reality.’’ In this tradition, an old inheritance of Num- 
ber-Magic, dealing in concepts of harmony or attunement, had been 
formed into a philosophical attitude toward life. ‘‘We cannot say 
who was the first to turn this religious Number-Harmonia concept, 
already a unit in language and therefore in thought, to the service 
of Greek mystery religion. .. . But we may suppose that in the 
formative years of Greek religious and philosophical life a genius 
within the nascent mysteries, illuminated and inspired by an old 
idea, assumed the ancient réle of Number-magician in a new way’’ 
(p. 27). In any event, by the time of the fifth century, there was 
a well-established Pythagorean tradition, known to Herodotus, 
Heraclitus, and Empedocles. It represented ‘‘the unification of 
mystery religion and (mathematical) knowledge about the true na- 
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ture of things.’’ Its central ideas were Transmigration, Immor- 
tality, and the Kinship of Nature. The Pythagorean concept of 
Bewpia ‘expressed in a new way the hope of release from the trials 
and tribulations of human ignorance,’’ by seeking in mathematical 
analogies for ‘‘the truth of the initiate’s relation to the divine’’ 
(p. 40). With these ideas of the kinship of all nature and the 
transmigratory soul as the animating principle, Philolaus and his 
followers could teach that the soul was the dpyovia of the body and 
that ‘‘the truth is akin to and of the same growth as the race or 
family of Number’’ (p. 78). It is against the same background 
of ideas that Plato develops his theory of Recollection. In the dia- 
logues where he deals with Anamnesis in detail he connects it ex- 
plicitly with the idea of Transmigration and considers both from 
a mathematical point of view. This combination of elements Mr. 
Cameron therefore believes to be ‘‘characteristically Pythagorean.’’ 
Plato reworked ‘‘a loosely woven fabric of inherited doctrines and 
ideas, informed by Number,’’ into a clear-cut philosophical theory 
of knowledge (p. 94). ‘‘It is our thesis that the power of Number 
which Plato celebrates in [the] process of learning is at bottom 
the original Pythagorean reverence for mystic Number’’ (p. 70). 
But whereas Philolaus ‘‘could not admit that anything fell short 
of number, because actually all things were Number,’’ Plato rec- 
ognized that things in nature fall short of the ein. ‘‘To provide 
then for this real element of falling short . . . the numbers are 
taken out of nature and they become instead of the etn of the visible 
world the eién of a world outside and beyond’’ (p. 83). 

Mr. Cameron has been remarkably successful in surmounting or 
circumventing most of the technical difficulties connected with the 
sources for early Pythagoreanism. The principal difficulty, stressed 
by Frank and Rathmann, is that most of our information about 
Pythagorean speculations belongs to the Platonic tradition. There 
is a paucity of evidence from which to reconstruct an independent 
development of Pythagoreanism in the fifth century or earlier. 
With commendable caution and restraint, Mr. Cameron has made 
the most of this evidence. It is perhaps too much to expect clarity 
of exposition in dealing with something so inherently obscure as 
the Pythagorean mystery of divine Number. But the present re- 
viewer must confess to an impression not so much of mystery as of 
mystification in reading statements to the effect that ‘‘Number was 
the great common denominator of all . . . analogies’? (of number- 
ratios in nature), or that ‘‘it was, in a word, the toughness of Num- 
ber’’ in Pythagoreanism which enabled it to resist the change that 
affected other religious beliefs (pp. 54, 67). In several passages, 


Mr. Cameron seemed to be confusing Number with a Oeios Noyos of 
Number, D. M. 
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Kant’s Pre-Critical Ethics. Pau ArtHuR ScuHiupp. (Northwest- 
ern University Studies in the Humanities, No. 2.) Evanston, 
Illinois: Northwestern University. 1938. xvi-+ 185 pp. $2.50. 


The author’s larger objective is ‘‘to furnish both the factual 
data and the interpretative intimations upon which a new and more 
rational interpretation of Kant’s ethical thought might be based’’; 
the present volume is devoted to ‘‘an analysis and interpretation of 
the development of Kant’s moral ideas during the pre-Critical 
period’’ (pp. xiv-xv). He accordingly examines, with judicious 
quotation and commentary, such considerations of the moral prob- 
lem as appear in various minor writings prior to 1770, in the In- 
augural Dissertation of that date, in certain letters, essays, etc., be- 
tween 1770 and 1780, and in the Vorlesung (cir. 1775-1780). 

The author has summarized his main conclusions in the final 
chapter. Some of these are, (1) that the conventional notion that 
Kant was a cold Verstandesmensch, out of touch with his social en- 
vironment, is an unhistorical caricature, (2) that his Pietistic train- 
ing gave him not only a supreme regard for human personality 
but initiated his dynamic interpretation of human experience, (3) 
that he was never a docile disciple of Rousseau and the British 
Moralists but that he also never ceased to value these positive con- 
tributions to ethical theory, and (4) that ‘‘in every ethical refer- 
ence of any length from 1762 on there was present an unmistakable 
methodologically formal direction in Kant’s attempts to find a so- 
lution to the ethical problem; and that this particular direction of 
Kant’s ethical thought is the main distinctively new contribution 
which he was making to the field of ethics. . . . On the one hand, 
he saw that a moral obligation taking no note of the facts of human 
life and experience is an absurd and useless abstraction, and on the 
other, he realized that a ‘moral’ obligation which did not obligate 
unconditionally ... is no genuine moral obligation at all .. .’’ 
(p. 178). 

This sympathetic and scholarly study, long over-due, is a valu- 
able contribution to Kantian scholarship. Some of the author’s 
conclusions are perhaps not as novel (at least in certain quarters) 
as he believes them to be, but they are, in the reviewer’s judgment, 
fundamentally sound, and they certainly provide a weleome and 
much-needed corrective to the deplorable misconceptions of Kant’s 
ethical position which are still widely entertained by prominent 
ethicists. It is to be hoped that the author will embark without 
undue delay upon the comparable analysis of Kant’s definitive 
ethical treatises which he proposes ‘‘sooner or latter’’ to undertake. 

T. M. G. 
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Gegenstands- und Verhiltnislehre. Emm Scuusgtu. (Skrifter 
utgitt av det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo; II. Hist.-Filos. 
Klasse, 1938, no. 1.) Oslo: Jacob Dybwad. 1938. 279 pp. 
18 Kr. 


This book seeks to discover the difference between the immedi- 
ately and mediately given aspects of knowledge. According to it 
the immediately given are certain, being revealed in direct inspec- 
tion; the mediately given depend upon judgments, and are capable 
of being doubted. The immediately given data include objects and 
relations; the mediate include all ideas which involve the past, the 
future, and any form of ‘‘transpresentational’’ existence. The 
major sections of the book seek to give phenomenological analyses 
of the data of both realms. 

Schjgth insists that his method is without presuppositions. 
None the less it is difficult to see how an unbiassed phenomenological 
analysis can reveal a realm of ‘‘unconscious judgments’’ such as 
that upon which Schjgth frequently relies. It would seem from 
his terminology and from his sharp distinction between the mediate 
and the immediate that a psychology of sensations is one of his own 
unconscious presuppositions. 

However, the greatest difficulty in this book is the inadequacy 
of its phenomenological analysis. Schjgth limits his analysis to a 
few examples which crop up over and over again. So far as I can 
at present recall, no dynamic phenomena were included for analy- 
sis, and even motion as such assumes a very small place in his sys- 
tem of objects and relations. Further, the phenomenology of 
objects as ‘‘existants’’ (i.e, their ‘‘materiality,’’ their ‘‘reality- 
character,’’ etc.) —which is a crucial meeting point for phenomen- 
ology and epistemology—is very hastily and inadequately treated. 
Finally, none of the phenomenological material uncovered by pres- 
ent-day psychology is taken into account, and actual misstatements 
are made concerning such problems as the perception of distance. 

It is a far ery from Schapp’s superlative little Beitrage zur Phe- 
nomenologie der Wahrnehmung (c. 1918) to this work by Schjgth. 


The Meaning of the Humanities. Five essays by Ralph Barton 
Perry, August Charles Krey, Erwin Panofsky, Robert Lowry 
Calhoun, and Gilbert Chinard, edited with an introduction by 
Theodore Meyer Greene. (The Spencer Trask Lectures for 
1937-1938.) Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 
London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 1938. 
xxxix +178 pp. $2.50. 


The five lectures for 1937-1938 on the Spencer Trask Founda- 
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tion seem no two of them to agree exactly concerning what they 
mean by the humanities and humanism. The lectures are not es- 
pecially the worse for that. There are precision terms that need 
to be sharply defined if we are to discuss them intelligently. There 
are, also, other omnibus terms which open up so many vistas that 
it would cramp thought to bind down the connotations too nar- 
rowly. The critics of philosophical discussion sometimes think they 
have reduced the philosophers to nullity by showing that their 
language has many meanings. Definitions and care in avoiding 
misleading confusions and ambiguity have a great value. But one 
can sometimes think very consecutively and acutely, using language 
much worn by multiple use; and one can also use precise definitions 
and technical jargon and miss the whole essence of the matter. 
These things are not so simple as some would have us believe. 

For instance, Professor Perry defines ‘‘the humanities’’ as em- 
bracing ‘‘whatever influences conduce to freedom.’’ This is de- 
fining in terms of accident rather than essence, like the defining of 
civilization as ‘‘the elimination of fear.’’ But for all that, it is 
worth many a more meticulous definition. Professor Krey says the 
difference between the Middle Ages and the Renaissance was a dif- 
ference of more or less, and not of kind. Erwin Panofsky follows 
in the next lecture with a comment that some differences of degree 
are differences of kind. They are both right; and it would be a 
pity to lose either Krey’s long and detailed exposition of his thesis, 
or the most suggestive flood of Panofsky’s subtle distinctions. The 
present reviewer did not get so much out of the last two lectures, 
but they are good, too; as is the well-thought-out introduction. The 
volume is worth while, even though its impact seems a bit scattered. 

BR E.G. 


A First Book in Logic. Henry Braprorp SmitH. Second Revised 

Edition. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co. 1938. x-+177+ Vv 

+ 90 + 35 -+ 71 pp. 

The present volume contains without alterations Professor 
Smith’s earlier A First Book in Logic, How the Mind Falls into 
Error, and Logic as the Art of Symbols; and a new section, ‘‘ Ab- 
stract Logic.’’ In the latter, Professor Smith develops symbolically 
the relations between six categorical forms of sentences, the four 
traditional forms plus two of DeMorgan’s. He repeats much fa- 
miliar material, such as his well-known discussion of the connection 
between Aristotelian and Boolean class-inclusion, and devotes only 
twenty-six pages to the exposition of his solution of ‘‘the most gen- 
eral problem of the algebra of propositions.’’ This problem is the 
construction of all propositions whose truth is independent of the 
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form of the variables, and leads Professor Smith to develop a logic 
of modalities in which no two modal functions of propositions are 
equivalent. No explanation is offered for this requirement, and 
the formal development is highly condensed. In the interest of a 
clearer understanding of the import of Professor Smith’s work, it 
would be desirable that he present an expanded version of his sys- 
tem with discussions of its relation to other researches in this field. 


E. N. 


La psychologie expérimentale en Italie. Ecole de Milan. A. Ma- 
Now. Paris: Félix Alcan. 1938. viii+ 489 pp. 80 frs. 


The ‘‘School of Milan”’ is the laboratory of Father Gemelli at 
the Catholic University. Both its history and its main work have 
been summarized in this volume. Of more interest to psychologists 
than to philosophers, it nevertheless presents a valuable study of 
one trend in experimental psychology of our own time, a combina- 
tion of introspective and objective methods. 

It would be impossible in a brief notice to do more than list the 
activities of this laboratory. They include studies in the emotions, 
in psychophysics—largely judgments of stimuli,—in visual percep- 
tion—illusions and the like,—in linguistics, and in industrial psy- 
chology—the testing of aviators, mechanics, and so on. A Marxian 
would find in this portion of the book a good vein of material for 
his theory of the economic origin of problems of science. 

If a student of the history of philosophy may add a comment of 
his own, it is particularly interesting to note that though Father 
Gemelli is philosophically a neo-scholastic with all the teleology 
that such a philosophy entails, his psychological work might have 
been written in exactly the same way had ke been a psychophysical 
parallelist. The indifference of metaphysics to psychology was 
never more clearly demonstrated than in this account of psycholog- 
ical experiments which theoretically ought to bring in the vegetative, 
sensitive, and intellective parts of the soul, and as a matter of fact 
never mentions them. 


G. B. 


Science for the Citizen. A Self-Educator based on the Social Back- 
ground of Scientific Discovery. LanceLot Hoagpen. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1938. xiii + 1082-+-xix pp. $5.00. 


Mr. Hogben himself formulates succinctly the thesis which his 
book supports: ‘‘Science is not a photographic picture of the real 
world which exists independently of our views about it, and will 
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continue to exist when we are no longer part of it. It is an ord- 
nance map which guides us in finding our way in it.’’ Like its 
predecessor Mathematics for the Million, it is written with verve, 
with many asides roundly damning ‘‘pure science’’ and ‘‘logic,’’ 
and with an emphasis upon the possibilities residing in science as 
an instrument for achieving a happier social order. It ranges from 
astronomy to physiology, but avoids rather conspicuously themes 
with no obvious social use however great their theoretical import; 
and it brings together much fascinating material on the social back- 
ground of many of the great scientific innovations. The book as a 
whole is by no means easy reading, for Mr. Hogben does not try to 
fool his readers by pretending that his material does not require 
careful study; and one wonders how many of those who purchase 
it do succeed in acquiring an education from its pages. Mr. Hog- 
ben’s enthusiasm for the methods of science is contagious and his 
faith in them as liberators from social and intellectual bondage is 
heart-warming. There is all the more reason for regret, therefore, 
that he underestimates the réle in the history of science of theo- 
retical inquiries whose direct contributions to social welfare may 
be negligible. No understanding of the function of abstract theo- 
ries can be obtained by simply ignoring the indispensable part 
which as a matter of fact they have. Does not Mr. Hogben’s policy 
of fostering an undiscriminating contempt for the ‘‘pure scientist’’ 
succeed only in widening, rather than narrowing, the distance be- 
tween those who engage in scientific inquiries and those who are the 
potential consumers of their fruits? E.N 
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Metz, Rudolf: A Hundred Years of British Philosophy. Trans- 
lated by Professors J. W. Harvey, T. E. Jessop, and Henry Sturt. 
Edited by J. H. Muirhead. (Library of Philosophy.) New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1938. 828 pp. $7.00. (A translation 
of the author’s Die philosophischen Strémungen der Gegenwart in 
Grossbritannien, 1935, reviewed in this JourNAL, Volume XXXII, 
1935, pp. 611-612, by S. P. L. This English version has been cor- 
rected, slightly enlarged, and brought up-to-date; there is a section 
on Merz, and very brief treatment of the Oxford moralists and the 
younger mathematical logicians and logical positivists. Some pas- 
sages have been abbreviated. Professor Muirhead has provided a 
three-page foreword. ) 

Campbell, W. A.: The Corner Stone of Christianity. An Intro- 
duction to the Symbolic Criticism of W. B. Smith. La Salle, Il- 
linois: Open Court Publishing Company. 1938. 63 pp. 50c. 
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Ayau, A. E.: The Social Psychology of Hunger and Sex. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Sci-Art Publishers. 1938. 160 pp. 

Steinilber-Oberlin, E. (with the collaboration of Kuni Matsuo) : 
The Buddhist Sects of Japan. Their History, Philosophical Doc- 
trines and Sanctuaries. Translated from the French by Mare Logé. 
London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. New York: The Maemillan 
Company. 1938. 303 pp. $4.00. 

Stamp, Sir Josiah: Christianity and Economics. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1938. x+ 194 pp. $2.00. 

Eruics. Volume XLIX, Number 2. The Political Community 
versus the Nation: Gerhart Husserl. Political Obligation, Democ- 
racy, and Moralistic Legislation: 7. I. Cook. The Leading Myths 
of our Time: M. C. Swabey. The Past Recaptured : Marcel Proust’s 
Aesthetic Theory: J. A. Hogan. Discussion—Aquinas, Hollywood, 
and Freud: G. 8. Brett. The Role of Reason in Politics: Max Rhein- 
stein. Are Politics Moral?: Glenn Negley. 

THE JOURNAL OF SymsBouic Logic. Volume 3, Number 4. On 
the Theory of Types: W. V. Quine. The Consistency of the Rami- 
fied Principia: F. B. Fitch. On Notation for Ordinal Numbers: 
S. C. Kleene. Additions and Corrections to A Bibliography of 
Symbolic Logic: Alonzo Church. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The newly-elected officers of the Pacific Division of the American 
Philosophical Association are as follows: President, E. O. Sisson; 
Vice-President, V. F. Lenzen; Secretary-Treasurer, Paul Marhenke 
(continuing in office) ; New Member of the Executive Committee, F. 
Raymond Iredell. 


At the annual meeting of the Association for Symbolic Logie in 
December, the following officers were elected (each for a three-year 
term): Secretary-Treasurer, Charles A. Bayliss; Members of the 
Executive Committee, C. I. Lewis and 8. C. Kleene. C. H. Lang- 
ford and Alonzo Church were re-elected editors of the Journal of 
Symbolic Logic and Charles A. Baylis was re-elected managing 
editor. 


The Fortieth Annual Meeting of the Western Division of the 
American Philosophical Association will be held April 20, 21, and 
22 at the University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. For informa- 
tion, address the Secretary-Treasurer of the Western Division, Pro- 
fessor Charner Perry, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 





